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restore Syria to Antiochus. Many Romans felt that Lucullus was needlessly 
generous to Antiochus in this matter, since that monarch had long ago 
forfeited his claims to his kingdom, and since Rome might justly claim Syria 
by right of conquest. However, Lucullus was a consistent senatorial and 
had little liking for expansion. The next year Pompey came east in pursuit 
of the Aegaean pirates. He immediately showed what he thought of Lucul- 
lus' cession of Syria by bluntly seizing part of it, the eastern Cilician plain, 
and planting four colonies of captured pirates upon it. 1 Nothing could have 
demonstrated to the knights more clearly than this that Pompey accepted 
the principle — which Lucullus did not — that conquest established owner- 
ship. According to such a principle Rome had a right not only to Syria 
but also to Pontus, Paphlagonia, Galatia, Cappadocia, and much else. 

We may conclude, therefore, even without assuming any secret under- 
standing between Pompey and his supporters at home, that the equites 
knew that Pompey was acting upon a principle which would greatly increase 
the empire, and, moreover, that he was ready to extend the tax-farming 
system — so profitable to them — as far as his conquests went. We know, 
of course, that he did not disappoint his hungry friends. He extended 
the eastern territory till the Roman revenue from that source was four 
times what it had been before, and he abandoned it all to the tender mercies 
of the publicans: to be sure, he placed some checks upon the system which 
Gracchus had not, but these checks, after all, could be readily avoided. He 
introduced the system even into the province of Cilicia 2 which was wholly 
outside of the field of war. 

Tennet Frank 

Bryn Mawr 



NOTE ON JUVENAL x. 188-89 

"da spatium uitae, multos da, Juppiter, annos" 
hoc recto uultu, solum hoc et pallidus optas. 

The burden of the prayer in this passage can be comprehended by even 
the most skeptical, but the sketch of the petitioner, through the very breadth 
and boldness of its lines, fails to convey a uniformly clear-cut conception 
of his appearance and attitude. The interpretations of the second line that 
have been offered would vie in number and variety with those of the bewilder- 
ing productions of the cubist and futurist schools of art. The range of these 
interpretations has been searchingly surveyed by my lamented friend and 

1 Historians have apparently failed to notice the significance of this act. The 
"Cilician plain" did not yet belong to Rome. It had been a part of Syria ever since 
the treaty of 188 (Polyb. xxi. 45, Appian Syr. 48, Mith. 118). Two years after Pompey 
took forcible possession of it, he accepted it by formal cession together with the rest of 
Syria from Tigranes; see Livy Epit. 101. 

2 The tax-system in vogue in Cilicia during Cicero's proconsulship (51 B.C.) bears 
all the characteristics of Pompey's combination of Attalid and Gracchan ideas. See 
Cic. Ad Att. v. 13. 1 and 16. 2. 
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master, Professor Harry Langford Wilson, both in his edition of Juvenal and 
in the course of an article on "The Use of the Simple for the Compound 
Verb in Juvenal" (Trans. Am. Phil. Assn., XXXI [1900], 217-19). Pro- 
fessor Wilson seemed to reach in these treatises a wholly satisfactory con- 
clusion (see ed., ad loc; Trans., p. 217), yet a few weeks prior to his death 
he intimated to the writer his belief that finality had not yet been attained 
in the matter. The purpose of this note is to bring students of Juvenal 
to view the portrayal of the suppliant from another angle, a point of view 
which will, we believe, give to it sharp definition and broad significance. 

According to Professor Wilson's survey, the editors and other com- 
mentators stand substantially thus: Blumner, Lewis, Weidner, Ruperti 
(cf . Grangaeus on recta facie in Juv. vi. 401) read a contrast between health 
and sickness or between happiness and sadness, while Duff sees a contrast 
between youth and age; Mayor and Wilson (similarly Despois, Traduction 
nouvelle de Juv. et Perse, Paris [1908]) are in practical agreement in interpret- 
ing the line, " .... for this and this alone with upraised face and pallid 
cheek you pray" (Wilson's translation, Trans. Am. Phil. Assn., XXXI 
[1900], 218-19), an interpretation that brands the contrast so clear to others 
as "purely imaginary." Allcroft and Burnet (Juv. Sat., viii, x, xiii, London, 
undated) explain recto as "'unchanging,' i.e., shameless." Wilson is the 
only scholar who has proved (as others had suspected before him) that 
Juvenal in this passage employs rectus in the sense of erectus. 

Now the evident fact that the question of the reality or the unreality 
of the contrast divides the interpretations into two distinct classes must not 
mislead one into thinking that the crux of the problem lies here. The real 
problem is one of diagnosis. Are we to consider recto uultu and pallidus as 
symptomatic of particular and temporary conditions of body and mind? 
Or, on the other hand, are we to consider them as symptomatic of general 
conditions so broad in their scope as to include the sundry particular condi- 
tions suggested above? To be specific: Is pallidus indicative of sorrow 
or anxiety or old age and the like, severally, or of all these ills and disabilities 
conjointly ? A question of the same order may be asked in regard to rectus. 
Consultation of any good lexicon will give us satisfactory answers, and so 
numerous and accessible are the references to pallidus and rectus as they 
appear in the authors that we can here dispense with quoting them. 

The meaning of rectus common to all its uses is "normal." This applies 
(see lexicon, s.v.) to the several geometrical dimensions (and, inferentially, 
to motion, time, and vision), to established fact (which is, of course, the 
measure of correctness of the narrative describing it), to thought and con- 
duct in relation to accepted codes and conventions in the spheres of religion, 
aesthetics, ethics, politics, justice, and social propriety, to grammar, to 
practical efficiency in any line of activity, and, finally, to conditions of mind 
and body. Rectus uultus would then suggest to us the countenance of one 
of those who, living amid normal conditions, keep "the noiseless tenor of 
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their way," who enjoy normal confidence in the present and normal hope 
for the future, normal "pride of life," normal health and mental balance. 
That the advantages here detailed may be viewed at one moment as causes 
and at another as effects is no valid objection to the interpretation. It 
suffices to have demonstrated that rectus uultus, by means of a well-known 
figure of speech, conveys to our mind the idea of normality of life in general. 
Does not Cicero say, "Imago animi uultus est"? Under this interpreta- 
tion, therefore, we can include all the particularizing interpretations we have 
previously reviewed. Now of special import at this juncture is the fact 
established by Professor Wilson that rectus in this passage stands for erectus, 
'"with head erect,' 'with head thrown back,' an attitude which expresses 
perfect self-confidence" (Wilson, Trans. Am. Phil. Assn., XXXI [1900], 
218). Consequently, rectus here comprehends at once the broadly inclusive 
generic meaning of simple rectus and the much more limited and particular 
meaning of erectus, and is thereby extraordinarily enriched with the power 
of poetic suggestion. 

On the other hand, pallidus and its cognates pallor, palleo, pallesco, 
indicate in common "the loss of natural color." In poetry and often in 
prose these words while pointing to the external and visible physical effect 
are at the same time meant to imply the hidden and unseen cause or causes 
producing the effect. This is a variety of metonymy much richer than the 
ordinary for the reason that the causes are exceedingly varied and not sharply 
discriminated from one another. The chief causes, as brought out by the 
Latin authors, are fear, anger, grief, intense desire (including love, ambition, 
acquisition of wealth), excessive toil, hunger, thirst, disease, squalor, old 
age, and death. The significant fact in this enumeration is that all these 
conditions alike are not merely a&normal, but distinctly sw&normal. The 
basic idea, then, of these four related Latin words is that of "subnormality." 1 
Beside this we must place the idea of "normality" common to all uses of 
rectus. Here, then, we have an inevitable and natural contrast, a situation 
that is in its main outlines duplicated in Ovid Ibis 559-60: 
Sollicitoque bibas, Anyti doctissimus olim 
Inperturbato quod bibit ore reus. 

— a situation that embraces the minor contrasts noted by divers editors as 
well as many others that have eluded mention. 

Frankly acknowledging the impossibility of conveying from one lan- 
guage to another a passage so prolific in poetical suggestion, we tentatively 
offer the following as a translation of the lines in question: "'Grant long 
life, Jupiter, grant length of days.' This is the prayer thou dost raise 
in moments when thy countenance is untroubled, aye, this alone thy prayer 

1 This elucidates the use of palleo in the moral sphere, as mores pallentes (Pers. 
v. 15) and fama pollens (Tac. Or. 13). Cf. the way in which William James uses the 
word "pallid" in English: "I shall add my own over-belief, which will be, I confess, 
of a somewhat pallid kind . . . ." (Varieties of Religious Experience [1912], 504). 
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when thou art pale with anxious thought." Studied in this light the repel- 
lent picture of old age and its legion of disabilities sketched in lines 190-287 
acquires a profounder meaning. This picture is no longer antithetical 
merely to the single prayer, but to this single prayer plus all of life with 
its complex of vicissitudes. It shows us the disappointing realities of old 
age bulked together in a black abhorrent mass over against the golden 
chain of expectations of the many years of youth and active manhood. 

W. Shbewood Fox 
Princeton University 



NOTE ON PROPERTIUS ii. 24. 1-16. 

Tu loqueris, cum sit iam noto fabula libro 

Et tua sit toto Cynthia lecta foro ? 
Cui non his verbis aspergat tempora sudor ? 
Aut pudor ingenuus aut reticendus amor. 
5 Quod si tam facilis spiraret Cynthia nobis, 

Non ego nequitiae dicerer esse caput, 
Nee sic per totam infamis traducerer urbem, 

Ureret et quamvis nomine verba darem. 

Quare ne tibi sit mirum me quaerere viles: 

10 Parcius infamant; num tibi causa levis ? 

Et modo pavonis caudae flabella superbae 

Et manibus dura frigus habere pila 
Et cupit iratum talos me poscere eburnos, 
Quaeque nitent Sacra vilia dona Via. 
15 Ah peream, si me ista movent dispendia, si me 

Fallaci dominae iam pudet esse iocum. 
1 sis deteriores. 2 sic L. 4 amor ? N. 5 iam det. 8 urerer det. 
15 sed (et ni) me det. 1 

A redistribution of parts between the speakers in Propertius ii. 24. 1-16 
would remove several difficulties which are involved in each of the current 
punctuations. If the interlocutor's words end with either vs. 2 or vs. 4, as 
they do on those punctuations, (1) the reference of tam (vs. 5) is equivocal. 
Lachmann, Paley, and Phillimore interpret, "so gracious as you [the inter- 
locutor] think"; Belling (W. kl. Ph., XII [1895], 1173), similarly, "so 
gracious as people think"; Rothstein, "so gnadig dass ich nicht notig 
gehabt hatte ein nequitiae caput zu werden"; Butler, "if Cynthia smiled on 
me as once she smiled"; Enk (Ad Propertii Carmina Commentarius Criticus, 
148), "tam facilis quam viles meretrices esse solent." 

(2) As Plessis points out (Etudes sur Properce, 137), vss. 5-8 are lame: 
"If Cynthia were so gracious to me, I should not be called the crown of 

1 These critical notes are adapted from the fuller ones in Hosius, Teubner edition, 
1911. The text agrees with that of Hosius except in vss. 8 and 15, where it follows 
the superior MSS, NFLDV, while Hosius adopts the conjectures urerer and sed of 
the deteriores. 



